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is briefly described and estimated. The necessary brevity of these 
treatments has left no room for the discussion or even the statement of 
those literary and historical problems which really give to patristic 
study its chief interest, and it is a fair question whether a more effective 
way to attract men to the study of the Fathers would not have been to 
present a series of these problems with some indication of the direc- 
tions in which the solution of them must be sought. Sometimes this 
brevity of treatment amounts almost to bareness, and one feels, regret- 
fully, how much is being withheld. A Patristic Study of thrice the 
compass of the present book would have been most welcome from the 
pen of Professor Swete. As a comprehensive and sympathetic sketch 
of patristic literature, however, the book, small as it is, promises to be 
useful and even valuable, while its price puts it within the reach of all. 
In some details there is room for difference of opinion. The state- 
ment that the best tradition represents Clement as bishop of Rome, 
"second in succession after St. Peter and St. Paul " (p. 12), should 
certainly be modified to read " third in succession ; " for the order 
Linus, Anacletus, Clement seems quite incontestable. It may also be 
questioned whether the gospels according to the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians may not be earlier than the second century, to which Professor 
Swete assigns them (p. 39). 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 



Diodorus von Tarsus. Vier Pseudojustinische Schriften als 
Eigentum Diodors nachgewiesen. Von Adolf Harnack. 
(Texte undUntersuchungeu zur Geschickte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur, N. F., VI, 40.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 251. 
M. 8. 

Harnack's brilliant ingenuity has made a fruitful discovery in old 
possessions. He attacks the problem of the authorship of four pseudo- 
Justinian documents of the Codex Parisinus 450 : Quaestioncs et 
Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, Quaestiones Gentilium ad Christianos, 
Quaestiones Christianorum ad Gentiles, Confutatio Dogmatum Aristotelis. 
Harnack translates the first three and the theological portion of the 
fourth, and presents a fascinating theory of the authorship, with a con- 
cluding summary of the theological and philosophical characteristics 
of the works. Interest in them had been quiescent until Papadopulos 
Kerameus in 1895 found a more original text of the Quaestiones et 
Responsiones, attributed in the codex to Theodoret. Agreeing with 
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Ehrhard, of Vienna, in the rejection of such authorship, Harnack will 
substantiate the opinion of La Croze (1721) that the author is Diodorus 
of Tarsus. If the argument is successful, we have works added to the 
fragments of the great master of the Antioch school. 

To the reviewer the discussion of the date is convincing. The 
author writes after Julian's reign and uses the formulas of the Cappa- 
docian orthodoxy. He is consciously orthodox, but is in danger of 
tritheism rather than of Sabellianism. The date cannot be earlier 
than about 365. But, though Christianity has triumphed, pagans and 
heretics are in the majority, and heretics are in control of the state. 
The critical point is thus the terminus ad quern. Is it when monophy- 
site heresy is dominant in the fifth century, or the end of Arian control 
with the death of Valens, 378? Aside from the doctrinal implications 
on which Harnack relies, the most cogent argument for the fourth 
century would seem to be the answer to Quaestio 143, where it is said 
that earthly sovereignty must alternate between Christians, heretics, 
and Hellenes. Surely no one in the fifth century feared a return of 
pagan hands. The author must have a personal knowledge of Julian's 
reign. 

It is furthermore made probable that the author is a Syrian living 
on the seacoast, and certainly in a city where Apollonius of Tyana 
had erected magic protectives against violence of sea and wind. This, 
we learn from Malalas, was done by Apollonius in Antioch. The 
author is a monk, recognized as an authority in philosophical and 
biblical learning, and an enthusiast for church music. All indications 
thus fit Diodorus, monk in Antioch until made bishop of Tarsus in 
378. A study of the extant fragments of Diodorus and of the titles of 
his works heightens the probability of this conclusion. 

That the other three documents came from a single author had 
been already assumed by Harnack and others. A closer examination 
of thought and style shows conclusively that all four are of the same 
authorship. If the author is not Diodorus, it would seem to be an 
unknown Doppelgiinger. Harnack gives, in any case, a masterly evalua- 
tion of the contents of the works as an illustration of the methods and 
tendencies of the Antioch school. 

In an appendix Harnack assigns also the pseudo-Justinian Expositio 
rectae fidei to Diodorus, but the style surely forbids, and the contents of 
chap. 15 seem to fit only the fifth century. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Meadville Theological School. 



